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ABSTRACT ' * ' 

In the fall of 1974, I was invited to serve as a 
consultant to the Indonesian effqrt to develop a National Strategy 
for Non-Formal Education. The brunt of my effort concerned action 
research for developing and testing an empirical "Community learning 
System" dei^gned to link local learning needs with the 
management-resource-learning system. Field investigations quickly 
determined that" resources were being brought' to bear in a diffuse , 
often redundant, fashion and at differential^ levels of efficiency and 
effectiveness. An emergent research design incorporated villagers in 
the municipality of Ojung Pandang articulating their own learning 
nee^s and identifying the resources at their disposal. Contact with 
local governmental officials determined that village organization 
could not be carried out without their participation, henc^ they were 
included in the resource identification stage of the f ield f effort. 
The meeting for identifying village resource^ was a stunning success 

th the "participants themselves being amalze'd by j the breadth of their, 
own resources. Although we were gratified !by the .groups s response . to 
our effort, there was the lingering questip'n of how much of the 
group's participation was autonomously generated and how much it 
merely reflected their sensitivity to what/ we . were attempting to have 
the participants do. (Author/JR) 
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Participatory Research or Participation 
~ Put-on: Reflect!^ 

Indonesian Experiment in Non-Formal Education 
. * \ by 

Nat J. Colletta' 

Introduction . , . 

Out of every 100 children entering primary school in Indonesia today approxi 

mately UTcan be expected to complete six grades. There are an estimated 33 mil- 

. ■ / * ' ' ' ■ 

million" Indonesians over the age of 10 years who have never reached' any school 

' • " . • "1 

and another 26-5 million who left school before completing the primary level* 

Dropouts and those who have never attended school now form a majority of .youth 

who have little chance for further formal education and training. \ 

The Second" Five Year plan (Repelita II, 1^7^-79) Projects that approximately. 

80-85% of children 7-12 years old will be accommodated in Primary schools by 
2 

I98O- This plan* is being implemented by a m-:3 Give primary school construction 
program directed by Presidential Instruction (inpres). However, even if this 
I -Garget is met. the 15-20% not accommodated by the expansion program would still 
represent some five million children without access to forn?*'' schooling. 

In addition to the number of schoo!L age youth who do not have access to the 
formal school sysioem many oiDhei:s, inclacing subsistence farmers, rur^l womea, and 
anemployed young adul-DSj coristitute important populations in need of further edu- 
cation and training. Approximately 32% of Indonesia's population resides in the 
rural areas ^ 53% of whom are engi^ged in farming which accounts for less than half 
of the gross domestic product (U2.9%)« Ninety (90%) p'ercent of these Indonesians 
have never attended school and only 75% of those who have attended have completed 
six grades* The National literacy rate was recorded in 1971 at 60 percent. This 
figujre was higher for males (71%) than for females (U9%) and lower for rural (55%) 



than for urban (79/o) areas. 

The Indonesian Government has identified the following populations as being 

k 

J\n priority need of expanded educational and training opportunities: 

1. School-aged children who do not have the opportunity 
to enter any .kind of formal school program. 

2. Dropouts from various levels of the formal school 
program. 

3. Those youth who have already terminated at some 
level of formal education but still need addition^ 
al knowledge and/or skills in order to function 
more productively in the nation's development. 

Those adults who need additional- knowledge, skills, ^ 
arid attitudes requisite to improving the general 
quality of their life as well as contributing to the 
nation's development • 

increased educational opportunity Xor these to the 

general quality of their lives by promoting their ability to better identify 

and articulate jheir needs, assess and mobilize existing resources, and understand, 
''demand"^ and use government services such as health care, agricultural extension 
and basic education. 

In accordance with Article 31 section 1 of the I9U5 Indonesian Constitution 
it is feit. -cha-c ''eacti citizen has the right to an education." In recognition of 
iDoth the .qualitative problem and budgetary constraints, in providing universal free 
public education, the Government of Indonesia has decided to embark on developing 
systems of • out of school (Noa-Formal) educatior. that would constitute alternative ~ 
delivery systems of iiass education for youth and adults thereby supplying educa- 
tional opportunity to those outside the reach of the traditional scnpol system and/ 
or are in need of a different educational content than the formal school pro^jd^s. 

. The inability of the formal education sector to "quantitatively" meet the 
learning needs of the large numbers of thq, Indonesian population is but one area 
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to which the development of alternate systems of mass education might direct it- 
self. There ha.o been much attention drawn to the "qualitative" limitations of the 
formal school model in its ability to perform all educational functions, especially 
those related to the rural environment,^ The dual challenge that faces Indonesian 
educators is how-to Identify learning needs of prospective learners outside the 
"formal school system, and how to mobilize non-school learning resources to meet 
these needs in a cost efficient and effective manner. ' • 

In an effort to fulfill the political promise of the Constitution to provide . 
quality education- to the masses of Indonesia, the Minister of_Edii£at ion and Cul- 
ture has charged the Office of Educational Research and Development wiJbJi J he,, task- 
of.. developing a National Strategy .for .Non-Formal Education which would then be im- 
plemented under the auspices of -the Division of Out-of-School Education and 3ports. 

SKBM; A Community Learning System , . * . 

Ir. the Fall of 197^ the Indonesian Government^, through ths Office of E^auca- 
tional Research and Development 5, invited me to serve, as a consultant in Non-For- 
mal Education. The Unite'ci States Agency for Intern^itional Development agreed to 
fund, my s*cay with the intention that my work would lead to a project in Non,-Formal 
Education wnicn they might support. 

Aitnough the broad scope in which I was to work included assessment, experi- 
mentation^, /trainingj and policy planning^ the briint of my effort fell on the area 
of ''action-research^^ or an integration of experimentatign and ^assessmejitr'T^his 
emphasis resulted ?rom the frustration and inadequacy of our early efforts to de- 
velop an abstract National Strategy without reference to the realities of the vil- 
lage. In a change of approach we moved our efforts to the field hypothesizing 
that National strategy, or strategies, would inductively emerge. 

In the fieldy we found a wealth of existing community resourciss : government 
out'-rcach proRramn In fi(j;r J culture, healthy fjunily. planning, akill tralninf<)» nrul 



-basic---educatlDn.;.JLnMgeaous,^ a^^^^^ (voluntary) and govarnm^jnt institu- 

tions ranginc from wdmens groups, to scouting movements and cooperatives.; and many 
talented people: from local artisans, entertainers, and religious leaders to 
teachers, health workers, and agricultural extension agehtsV We also found that 
there was little coordination of efforts among this vast array of potential re- . 
sources. In fadt, groups frequently worked at cross purposes to one another. This 
-was particularly true o£ external l-esource efforts i.e., government extension, when 
applied to the village context. Many of the external efforts were based on pre- 
conceived notions of what the constituenta "wanted" or "needed" as determined in 
distanr Jakarta. It was soon apparent that there was seldom a direct link between 
, the villager's needs and subsequent development programs. Finally, it became evi- 
dent thoc the zonertxl "development" peropective; was fundamentally false. Innteod 
of seeing the community as a "web" of interrelated problcmn, coricernn, and r.olu- 
•Cions, a fragmented ouTiloolc prevailed in which problems were isolated and attacked 
oi'l^^there was no connective tissue in the human experience i . e . , skill training 
without access to tools nor consideration of actual mar keo demands; increased food 
production without concern for population limitation; literacy programs without 
sufficient reading material or functional use; irrigation construction without 
proper accecs -co credit, ' fertilizer, new variety seeds,- or extension advice. 

In snort i, resources were being brought tc bear in a ' . difuce often redun- 
dant fasnior.j and at differential levels of efficiency and effectiveness. In many 
ins-carices programs wnicn were launched by the' central government frequently nad 
little to do with the educational needs and demands of tne very people they pur- 
ported to serve. All to often the ea^se in constructing, packaging and administer- 
ing bureaucrat! colly homogenou3 solutions in Jakarta led to dismal failure when 
they reached the diverse needs of heteron;enous locally-based populations. By 
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compartmenta-lizing the trcatmeat of human concerns into neat bureaucratic deij irt- 
ments develop agents structurally insured a fragmented view of life through the 
daily treatment of those concerns as if they had no interconnection with one 
another. . * 

Moreover, not only was there a blatant lack of concern for village level in|)ut : 
into the design of external development programs, but tliere var; seldom any hard _ 
evaluative data and constructive feedback for the effective improvemeat of such de- 

velopment efforts. When an evaluative dimension did exist it v/as usually of a 
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nebulous ex-post-facto nature with a diminished critical perspective. 

These observations of the deficiencies of development efforts led to the de-^ 
sign of a major experiment in Non-Formal Education. From this experiment, the 
Office of Educational Research and Development hopes to draw lessons for the de- 
velopment of National Policy and Planning. The experiment falls into the category 
of "act ion- research" in which we intend to innovate, effect changes, observe and 
evaluate our efforts. The primary theme is the development . and testing of an em- . 
perical model of a, "Community Learning System". The community learning system is 
fundamentally a, network of relationships between learners (learning needs) and 
learning resources (human and material sources of development). 

The crucial cask is to mobilize and manage community learning resources into 

\ .... . . ■ 

a proto-tjrpe Community Learning System which connects, c^dmmunity-articulated learn- 
ing needs -cc' community-based learning resources in a comprehensive^ integrated com- 
muni'cy educa'tion network- Central to this effcJrt are two assumptions. One, that 
a "vacuum ideology" of developmeat~^whi>h views the village domain as being back- 
ward and naving no viable resoua^ces is inappropriate, indeed, the community itself 

possesses a large portion of the resource base needed for its own development. De- 

■ ■ ■ 7 

velopment should be a natural outgrowth from existing human and natural reEOurcea. 



'two. ttof Vb^tra^f •: Bure.ucr.tlc .ta„aaral^atio„ a„d ccn,p.rtnent.ll.atlo„ la ay,- 
{functlo^ol In'coafrontlnB the "real" <llvcr=lty and l„tert„lnl„8 complexity of h.- 

, t„ i i«r»» extent depends upon the ability to see hu^ 

man existence. Development to .a large extent aepen f . 

man problems and possible solutions as a 'gestalf... many pieces of a human pu^^ 
'.le Whose basic fit Is such.that.no-one- piece is totally meaningful in and of lt-= 

self. It is the "whole" which gives meaning to its "parts" i.e.. crop dlversifi- . 

cation (production) is related.to family Planning (reproduction) to nutrition : 

education (oonsu^tion) to effective mans«e«ent of resources (distribution) to . 

open cnannels^' Of cbmmunicatioa (education) etc. • . , 

■ It is essential that all resources of the conununity be identified and .oven 

into a- mutually supportive, interdepende-nt, total learning syste.. An acute under- 

. • nf' local heeds and conditions must ae directly linked . 

standing ana anoicuia-cion. .01 ±ocai aeeut auu 

to this management-resouroe-lcaxnlng system. This necessitates community pa:rti^l- 
pation i. unveimg .eeds, conditions, and resources, and in planning meaningful - 

^ongoing cJeveiopment acTsivities- . / • 

. Tne K:ey. activities of this managemeawesource-iearning system are: (l) ■ 

devisxng appropriate participatory research activities to insure conHnitment, e^tab.' 
lish priority community learning needs, identify existing community learning re- 
soorces, and' locate gap-filling resources; (2) translating learning needs into 
functional educational content witn motivational appeal; (3)' devising new or loca^ 

- > o^-pr.r./y'ipq TO aet essea-uial coateuo out through de- 

ting indigeaous organiza*cior.al sor&.xegxe^ x;o gex. eb^cuoxcx 

centralized networks.' As expressed by the leadersaip^of one very successful thir^ 
world rural development scneme ". „ .correct leadership can only be developed on. th^ 
principle of from the masses to the mas.es. This basix^ally means gathering the 
. view3 of the masses (partLipation), taking the results back- to the masses (distri 
• bution), and explaining and popularizing them (education) until they are embraced 
in. unison (organization), stood up for, and acted upon (actualizatio^ 
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The lycocesQ of creating a,Conununity Learning Syotem is not merely a mechan- 
istic one of matching learning noeds with ^learning, resources/ Important organiza- 
tional' cdmpbhents are district level technical resource teams interacting v/ith 
clusters of indigenous learning groups in each of the. surrounding villages. . While 



the task force is' composed of more formally trained persons from the region pos- 
sessing technical skills in development areas such as health and agriculture, the 

village -based learning groups are no less potent a ^asoufce in themselves, bearinc; 

10 

a wealth of practical* knowledge for exchange. 

The experiment is being Implemented through the following conceptual model 
of the key components, . roles, and functions of a .proto-type Community Learning 
System in two Indonesian sites. South Sulewesi and West Javas / 

— Conceptual Model , 

. • ■ ■ ' of • • 

Community Learning System Components 



Overall learning objective: 
/ j to raise the life of the people 



CoramUriity problems | 



\ 



Organizational 
Mechanisms ; 
Learning Groups 
j' Technical Resource Team 



Gap filling Roflources 
Without the Community 



^1 



j Existing Resources 
Within, the Community 



Gontinued- 



Interlocking 
Roles 



Interlocking 
Functions 





Now tnat we have establisned some bf the background, the remainder of this 
paper will conceatra-ce" oa the experierxces encouatered prior to and during the 
attempt to implement a participatory research strategy through a .field' operations 
seminar in the early phases' of the project. 

participatory Research or Participation Put-On 

Tne Jakarta Dialogue - - \> 

As aas generally "been my experience in the o'>er-worked environment of the 
Office for Educational Resear{:h and Development^ immediate circumstance usually 
takes presidence over planned action. Since xny counter-part was beings pressed to 
develop a methodological research design for identifying unused and underutilized 
learning resources as a basis for'a regionally funded Non-.F6rmal Education project 
while we were working on the research component of the AID supported Community 
Learning System Project, he decided to kill two birds wii^h one stone and concen-- 



io 



trate ori community resource assessment in the first phase of the AID project, 
enabltng him to apply thie-^e^iuliTS-^ba he ^ther^rojeet -demand 

the efficiency of this decision went unquestioned, the effectiveness of it led to 
an initial issue whiqh \^b.b^Xs^^t to be resolved through our experience's. The is- 
sue centered about the nature and priority of assessing community learning re- 
sources and community learning needs . There was no giving on the priority, at 
least for our fir&t field" operations seminar. It WQS a resource Assessment which 
was circumstancialljr mandated, therefore resource assessment would be the focus or 
bur first field ef:^ort. As to the nature of the research design, that remained 
open for debate^ The initial emphasi^ was on a "tpp down", traditional quantita- 
tive reseeurch design with pre-conceiv^d concepts j categories and definitions f or _ 
what in fact was a "learning resource"\^ inclusive of the construction of survey 
instrumentation to gather data and f ili^ predigpos^e^ conceptual categories from se- 
lected respondents (usually government ^fficials). .Our first effoi^t in the design 
rooms of O'akorta result/ed in more questions than^answers . As we developed reams 
of definitions^ conceptual models, and categorical headings for jcons true ting 
questionnaires and analyzing data (i.e^U Human resources versus jmaterial resour- 
ces; Financial resources; institutional resources; Government resources versus 
non- government resources etc..) we felt the burden of confusion overtaking our 
quest for clarity. The\following basic questions high -light our debates 

Whatj, in fact, is a learning resource? j 

What are meaningful parameters of definition? | / 

How can learning resources be be§t identified, classified^, and processed 
into useful information?, V 
Is it, indeed, necessary\ or helpful to- do this? 

Or, will such an approach lead to over abstractlonj thus risk the pro- 
motion of misonderstandinfe of the potential use of such resources? . 

What are the importance elements of a learning resource? 

The competence or content within (eg. skills attitude 5 or informational 

component of the resource)? ' \ 

The existing and/or potential ability of the learning res^Jurce to 
deliver that particular competence? \ 

And/or*, the uae and uscfulncoo of the Icorhing resource In meeting cora- 
munity noeda and solving community problems? 
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IIow best to assess such components? . 

Throu/^h an obje ctified s urvey conducteajy external researchers, or 
an-'emeFgent model focusing on" tjile extrication of learning resources by 
the community members themselves through a participrttory process? 
Is some combination of these methodologies preferable and feasible? 



Once identified and assessed, what is reqaired^Jbo mobilize and catalyze 
the effective and efficient use of such- resources? ' 

Finally, can community learning resources be adequately assessed apart ^ 
from their mobilization and use in a concrete letting, attempting to • * 
meet specifiec needs and problems within the frajnework of a particua^ar 
r community education strategy and development program? 

. The central i^ssue in our resource assessment soon surfaced. The issue re- 

volved around >ihether or not we were going to employ an externally determiaed 

traditional research design based, upon preconceived theories, concepts, cate- 

gories and modalities of analysis outside the villager \frarae of reference, or 

\ • ' ' . . ' 

whether we were^ going to utilize an emergent research strategy which would concen- 

■ I- > 
trate on the villagers' themselves identifying resources from which categories, 

concepts, modality of analysis and theory would ev^ve? 

It seemed that as we developed more sophisticated^ abstract research instru- 
ments founded in Western conceptual and analytical frameworks in Jakarta, we were 
in fiict gearing up to obtain information that may well be "objectively" gathered, 
analyzed etc. ^ but in functional terms would contribute less to our understanding 
of tne "subjective'V reality in the village and the' attendant creation of a func- 
tional developmenKeffort;. As previously alluded to^ I was earlier compelled to 
draft National . Strategy papers based on abstract theorj^tb be lat'ter applied to 
Indonesian reality* NoWj, I was being asked to develop tj^ategories j from pre-con- 
ceiveu concepts to measure reality. It all suddently come together! The process 
nad to be ck)aducted in reverse. Village reality as subjectively perceived w0uld 
dictate development strategy upon which "theory might later be constructed. If vil 
lagers could identify their own learning resources then categories and concepts 
would naturally emerge. The problem remained to convince* my Western educated 



Indonesian counter-parts that the Western research model might be fallacious, 
l^breover, that villagers were capable of articulating their own learning needs and 
identifying the resources at Iheir disposal, , 

As I coatinued argue for an emergent research design, my counter-part 
pressed for "instruments,*" "conceptual categories", and other "scientific" ele- 

■design a try ;bhrough a field operations seminar in one of our project sites, South 
Sulewesi, was 'accepted when I vowed to take full responsibility. 

• 3;he following assumptions-^formed the basis for the initial field research coa 
ductetl in South Sulawesi: \ 

!• Resource assessment, like need assessment, cannot be realized for 
the people, but only with their full participation. Thug, th^ mo- 
■ bilization and use of resources is inextricably tied to the mobili- 

' zation and demand of the population. 

■' ■ ' ■ \ i - 

2. Participatioii assumes that the community members , have the capacity^ 

to perceive their problems communicate their needs, and effectively 
organize r.o identify, control, > and manage their own resources to 
solve their own problems. x 

3. All people are capable of self-development, if encouraged to mobili?; 
.all their potential faculties, 'calcnts, and surrounding reGOuroes. 
This by nc means impIicG a ohe-3idcd approacii "co development. II? 
planning aad dGvalo]Vien^ from abpva is tc'be effective^ 1^ must be 
in partnership with tne promotion of field-based .dia:gaosis a?ia plan- 
aing' with iocki participatioii to develop /practical solutions to dofi- 
crete problems. ^ - ' ' . 

No one community is expected to hav(e ail ti^, resources necessary to 
solve all its problems or to meet all its leeds. ^heii^ore, an 
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essentia.! parTor-a.coininunity learning resource assessment is v.he 
- ' ■ identification of rcsf i^ce gaps in relation to particular community , 

needs, as well a, the deielopment of attendan^: strategies (i.e., dis-^ 
•trict level technical resotu-ce teams) for pulling in resources from 

outside the community. ■ •.. 

X ^ ' ^«,mMr,i>v iparnine resources and needs should be d 
5. The assessment of community iearninB/^buua^-t 

. ,r^^-h the changing community needs (prob- 

continuous process mirroring both r,ne cnatib ^ ^ 

lems) ana resoAii-ce. base. ' . 
- in sum, it .as decUd that the research would apply the principle of an emer- 
g.nt design through /participatory p'.ocess engaging co.^unity members and limited 
outside technical support staff. The process 'and product of this project would he 
Sendee, xnto one activity. There would be no apriori instruments developed in the 
■rban center and forced on the community in an attempt tb assess resources. Any . 
aecessary instrumentation would pc/me through, and/or be developed. by, the partici- 
patory group dynamics of the 'couimunity members as they critically assess their , • 
own resources and resource needs. The outside technical assistance .,iU. be of a 
facilitative rather-than directive nature in providing input for group dialogue, 
i.e^^he .ha^Lg of lessons and ideas -from' other (outside) efforts to assess 
learning resources, and generally attempting to keep the process going through 
summarizing and clarifying when, appropriate: 

ghe Field Site --=^ / . ^ - 

' Biringkaaaya is a cluster' ( Kecamo.ta.n ) /f five villages (Eesa) in the munici- 
^ pali-oy (Kotam^) of UJung Pandang, the province of South Sulewesi. The field 
site had long been designated on the basis of a number criteria, i.e rural loca- 
tian, ^3ve>^development, physical access, and other administrative concerns. 
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The total population of the Kecanatan is estimated to be approximately 26, OGO in- , 
habitants. The primary mode of subsistence is wet rice agriculture. This is sup- 
plemented by fishery activities,* cottage industries, and household garden plots. 
It is considered to be a poverty area with a yearly per capita income of about kk 
US dollars. Its location between the' 'larger urban environment of Ujung Pandang 
(15km) and the neighboring Provincial airport suggest high potential for rapid de- - 

11 : ' '. . 

velopment. 

We arrived in Ujung Pandang early in the day in order' to make all necessary 
arrangement;s for our field activity in Biringkanaya. Since the project is being 
conducted through the Provincial Office of Education and local government this 
meant a succession of meetings ' with the Provincial Education Officer, the Mayor of 
the Municipality, and the head of Keceraatan Biringkanaya (Ca5»at). . 

We encoOhtered our first ma.joi: obstacle from the Mayor^ Jie.. had great concern- 
over wno would determine the xlefinitioti of "participant" in our "participatory re- 
search" effor-c. Irx essence^ who would be the participants.? - As we talked, it be- 
■ -ame clearer in hi^ mind, and ours, that the definition of participation "Indone- 
siarx-styie^^' was a , different zhan waat we had envisioned. Our yisions were of 
^illnfrcru, ncacKO of houReholdRj T.he V^ss'-robts", hi- was that of village offi- 
.•!r.Yn,\'';ov(M'nmota tMnploycMj/i workia^j; iiv tho Dl.ntrjoi, and oven nome of h.l n r.laVV.- ■ 
* Wo finally i-iet/^lefl on a compromise set of participants with^one major stipulation- 
thG-c oil participants come from tne Xecama'can and were indeed '- ''insiders" with 
tne exception of a few so cailed resource persons i.e-, a , couple of assistants 
frorri a nciRnboring University Corronunity Education Department, and the outreach per- 
GonG from his office and that of the Provincial Education Office. The se^re source 
people were to play a non-evaluative, non-directive, facilitative role in €he field 
research process. It was fu|-ther decided that thei set of representatives from the 
five villages would be as follows: all five of the village headman ( Lurah ); «t ^ 
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least 10 villngers (5 male and 5 female from each vUlaee) who were members of the 
village elected social committeefj ( LGDr ) ; at least ons representative from each 
of the government extension programs i.e. , health, agriculture, .community develop- 
ment, coramutiity eduoabion wlio were working in the Kecamntan; representatives fr^m — 
ail iunu50vernm«iitaL oi'^aiiiv.ntioau wiLhiil the KfefarnHLan i.e., Bcioiit.a, roligloua. . 
.leaders, womens groups, etc .; -and any9he else whom the Camat deemed a formal or In- 
formal person of community respect an opinion setter in the community. . 

AfLer agreeing on the definition of participiants the Mayor urged that wie ur.9 
his urban facilities- for the seminar. We kindly refused, pointing to our desire not 
to"Ts~olrate "^the process from the villageo Salary for persons attending tha opera- 



^tioiis seminar was also discussed (honorarium is the typical motivating force for 
goyernmen-G seminars and civil servants). Our position was again in keeping with a 
basic premise about social consciousness and community development, not to eucour- 
age staoUG dif ferentiatiioa la the village context. Instead of providing the tra- 
di-clonal salary for seminar par uicipatioQj, xnis would not be called a seminar but 
a community meeting in wtiich the Gamat would provide food and we would communally 
breatc tne faso (Ramadan or islamic fasting season) -cogether at sundown. 

As witti ztie Provincial Sducapion Off icer, we found our -presentation of ideas 
and aisoussion with l tie Mayor. to be of a consciousness raising, educative nature, 
rather than a mere bureaucratic exchange. of information leading to formal 'decisions. 
After a 1 ter meeting With the Gamat ^ setting the general tenor for what wJs to 



transpire, we Xeft him with the further task of notifying persons, making :prepara- 
ziGVi^ for the meeting, meal etc. VJe v;ere ready for Biringtcansya: 

The following day'we spent ide'atifying' and working with. resource pe^^ple from 
the. provincial capital who. would later assist us. We decided that ther^ were at 
y^least three things that we wished to result from the field experiences; (l) pro- 
ving that villagers could capably do research on their own conditions /and needs if 

r* ■ , • = ■ . . i 
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they could become aware and in control of their own destiny (2) creating a long 
list, or liats, of community learning resources; and (3) the identification of 
village leaders to^form a part of a Kecaxnatan level technical resource team which 
would later' catalyze the process of learning group formation and activity through- 
out the villages. TO accomplish the latter, each resource person was given a sim- 
ple scale of 1-U. (very active,, active, adequately active and passive) to rate both 
the frequency of individual opinion expression and the degree of individual parti- 
cipation of any klnid. 

Enter Blrin/^ikangya - the field of operation 

It was late afternoon. The days work had been completed ' and the participants 
were lingering ■ into the dirt floor,, open-walle'd meeting .room. Makeshift tables and 
benches vere strewn about the room with one long bable, several chairs and benches, 
and a movable blackboard at one end^of the room. The setting was simple, real, 
conducive to the climate of interaction we desired to eventuate. The meeting 
started, like all Indonesian meetings I have ever attended, with a formal speech 
by the Camat and appropriate introductions. The Caxnat did do one exceptional thing 
before turning the meeting over to us. He had the various members of the group, - 
typically from key government departments (agricultural extension, tomtnunity de- 
velopment, and community education), ^ ay a Tew words about Biringkanaya and their 
perceptions of the development problems there. Although this prelude was somewhat 
helpful, and indeed necessary in the Indonesian context, .it did detract a bit from 
the note of informality and free exchange of. ideas which we had wanted to instill. 
But we were to later nature this through another tactic, . 

The Camnt then turned the meeting over to my Indonesian colleague. My col- 
league explained why we had come, painting a picture^ rural problems from.illit- 
cracy to financial difficulties, a range from which almost any member of the group 
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might find something to identify with. Being a devout Moslem community, rny col- 
league frequent ly. drew upon quotations from the Koran, providing food for thought 
while buildipg personal legitimacy and interpersonal affiliation. He set the back- 
drop for an understanding of the cbmmunity learning system by pointing to needs, 
pvoblriUM, noljonn of ronouren utj 1 1 '/,ni Ion and orp^anl 7.atl on. iln contiruuiUy apolo- 
gised for the lecture format, saying that it las they who should. and would, be do- 
ing the iDalkiag. It was then ray" -earn to describe the model of community education 
which we hopeX^o modify and test with' them. This was all done in Bahasa Indonesian 
and graphically illustrated on the board. Sundown was soon upon us, so we decided 
to break befoi^ beginning the dialogue. • 

After praye^ and a meal the group reconvened and began discussing the ideas 
tnat had oeen presented eai^lier. Initially the discussion focused on the needs of 
tne community. Since the plan (as stipulated in Jakarta) had been to discuss com-* 
munity resources we directed the forum toward that end implying 'that it ^ould provid 
us witri a clearer picture of the Kecamatan before ^embarking on needs anil concerns. , 
Pernaps i'c v/ould have oeer* better at tnis point , to abandon the agenda, determined in 
JaKarta a-r.d worti wltr. t!ie aa:t:aral flow of the meeting. 

Ttie group divided tnemselves into four^, eac^h segment selecting a chairman and 
secretary, as well as a resource persort' to act as a facilitator. The resource peo- 
ple in fact became observers as the appointed cnairmen of -the groups 'readiiy took 
over tne leaders'hipj,- facilitatxva fuhction. Before startirxg., we suggested that the 
grcaps discuss tnree ques-tions^ 

.^1. Wnat* resources are available in youx village? . • . ' 
2* How can- other resources be identified? • ^ 

3. Can a functional list be made of the resoui'ces in the Kecamatan? 

The group discussions were dynamic and weat on for over an hour. The results 

. , ■ . ■ , ' « , — ... , • 

comprehensive as reported by each group secretary in the general session which 
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followed. A list was generated consisting of individuals with unique skills to 
offer, {^overnmeat and private service agencies, commercial enterprises, villa^e- 
based Groups and institutions, entertainment, sporting, and social events,, physi- 

■ ' " ■ I • • : 

cal structures and processea which might be utilized . aad a host of natural resources 
that could be exploited to^raprove the life of the people. The particijpants were 

aroused. They were amazed ai the breadth of resources , in their owfc^community, V/e 

now talked of the necessity of identifying community learning needU through similar 

group discussion and connectijig them to iappropriate resources. Maybe even expand- 

' • ■ ■ ■ ' • " ' . ■ - ■ ' ■ -^l ' ' 

ing the participation with this group going out and serving as village level facil- . 

^ ■ \. 

itators ajnong kampong (neighborhood) based groups. The flow of ideas vraged on. 
We decided to call it a night, indicating that we would be'seeing them again $ftort" 
ly to consider where we go from' here. We were anxious to report our findings and 

success back to Jakarta! The evening ended before the tide.ha;! swelled but ,we left 

. ... . * ■ . . , ./ 

with the promise to return to<continue the process of community education and de- 
velopment in Biringkanaya, / . ' " 

/ ; ^ . - . J- ■ ■ -'^ ■.: • ■ . ■ 

Back in Ujung Pandang -- / v . ; 

In UJung t^andang the resource persons expressed 'astonis.Hpient at^ the excite - 
meat and involvement of the villagers^ and the extensive resource listSVthe group, 
prpces'ses had generated.- We also discussed the participants, and after rating^ 
each OP- participatoz:y. qualities, w-- ^i-^^^ved a list 6f potential leaders (ipriDarily 
those who: had been chosen as leaders by the groups* \themselves ) . ■ 

The next day we made the necessary visits to thA Provincial officials. we had 
seen. earlier, repoi^ting on the success of our efforts and discussing future plane 
to continue the process by officially orgG^nizing a technical resource team 

with community leadership as derived from our session the previous night. The gen- 

• * • / . . " . ' 

'eral idea was that this team would soon be* identifying aj^/or organizing vil- 

^ ^ ■ ■ . ^ ' - ' • • ■ . ' r ' 

lage community learning groups to conjointly, plan and enact a community learning 
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system along the model we had brought to catalyze events. 

Upon our return to Jakarta and investigating the resource lists constructed 
by the groups, we found they quite readily combined into classif icatory resource 
patterns under such headings such as human,' institutional, socio-cultural, economic, 
natural, mass media ate. The entire process we had gone through was documented in 
detail,^ later to be applied in the second project field research site with even 
greater success.' It was also submitted for the Regional project as the basis for a 
methodological research design to study "unused and underutilized learning re. 



sources. " 
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•'A Time For Introspection; Lessons Learned 

What did we learn from our experiences in participatory research? First, and 
foremost, we learned to' modify our Western, ideas about participation. We found 
•cnat we. were ;aot able zo readily interact with the villagers Hhemselves, instead 
we, were- forced to 'deal with a mediating- group consisting primarily of village and 
district level persons from the official authority structure. Furthermore, al- , 
thougn these persons' participated in the discussions, this would not -necessarily • 

;h.- Ueroil iv.-n,;Gft, If cxpei i etiro holds, it seems more likely that tjie Ira.li- 
tionai\ Ir.Goaesiari way 'would- prevail. The consensus of the group wili oe taken into 
cons iddration out; "outsiders" will make the actual decisions--. Thus, a clear dis- 
tinctiOi\ must' be made between participatioa in discussions obtaining information 
from villagers (r^searc;h), and village level participation- in planrxing, impletaen- 
tation, eWiuation, and other key decisioti-making phases, of a project. Our Indo- 
nesian project has at least managed to involve village level "repj/esentation" in 
the first phase, whether even this form of participation is maintained throughout 
the project remains to be seen. " . . - 
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In reality, community education programs must be developed on the basis of _ 
vjillil fvtmvii oi: rcl'crorlco. In tlio InUonecjiaa contexL thin mcnna, the cooperation be- 
twoeti villuGors (insiders) and government officials (outsiders). The proccns of 
conjoint participation between these "two segments must be a continuous thread 
throughout the development process, i.e;, in planning, evaluation, and decision- 
making processes, as well as research efforts. Such participation should facilitate 
a heightened sense of social consciousness and interpersonal commitment to the de- 
velopment process. If research and development projects ^re designed on a national 
level employing abstract theories, concepts, and categories derived apart from the 
subjective realitj of the recipient community, surh projects will continue to run 
the risk of mis-understanding, mis -application, and dysf unctionali ty within the 
community context itself. . . 

' . A second finding was -that participatory research could accomplish important 
process goals aft "(l) sharing ideas and information between internal and external 
develcpmeut agents; (2) creating affiliation . and, .mutual respect' among parti- 

cipants be they insiders (villagers) or outsiders (technical persons); (3) serving a. 
a motivational tool by ackaowledging that villager opinions count and they can in- 
deed influence and control their own lives; (ii) building commitment and social re- 
sponsibility (Gonscioasness) through active. involvement; (5)- serving to organize 
individuals, identify leadership, and establish effective patterns of problem-soi- 
• viag at the village level. - . 

•mere snould be a direct link between" the prior success ol process objectives 
and the evetrfcual success of content objectives in the overall development process. ., 
This link may be v*iewed in the same, way as the interdependent relationship between 
community education (nonformal education) and community development (imtiotaol de- 
velopriicnt)', that is, one is a necessary means' to the other, but neither is a suf- 
ficient entity in itself. 
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We must also recognize that the process of defining, identifying, assessing, 
and. mobilizihg community resources for use cannot be divorced from assessing com- 
munity needl3an<i mobilizing community demand. As important as the identification 
of learning resources may be, their functionality i.e., capacity to deliver, exist- 
ing and potential usage, in relationship to meeting real community learning needs 
is cribicQl. 

Finally, as a result of our experiences in participatory research, we became 
very aware of, and sensitive to, the influences we, as outsiders, exerted on the 
group process. We had brought together- a group that would probably have never 
collected to discuss ideas that may never have occurred to them. In essence, it 
was difficult to determine hqw much of the grpup participation really came from- 
the group, antj how much caine from the group's, sensitivity to what we were attempt- 
ing to have them do„ In other words, is "participatory research" another exercise 
in self, and other, delusion,' a new term for "outsiders" directing conmunity de- 
velopment? Certainly one can point to the Increased sensitivity and intent of ^ 
"outsiders in encouraging the "subjective" input of villagers in the development :, 
process, .-buz- in reality /chey are. still alier. elements entering a village domain. 
Questions still remain: was tnis* participation-or a put -on? Do external agents of 
fi^-vfiiopmonT, ac-cually enhance their autnority and dominance by creating ah i|llusion; 
'iru^i-lrl pii^ory ?'«'iMi,|(inii'tilpM In Mm tl(!vnl'>i.m/int, procrfui? Do -thoy In I'Tfoi-l. fnc-,/ 

ulllif i'n:- aoinijuuicfi rfa-.ier Lliuii' iibei'tttion?"" (Jould it be nny. other wny no long- 

•■ ■ , / 

na 'outajiioro" (icrvc afi the catalyuti* for such events? , ' / 

. ; ■ - , . , ■ ■, / 

Althouiih the above skeptical notes linger 'in oiir minds, we stand convince/] 
that in order x,o enlist; the active, creative, imaginative participation of pe^bple ^ 
in identifying and solving theii^ own problems there must be., an opportunity to do . 
this. Thus, it is imperative' that ©utside agents of dev,elopment begin conceiving 
.of their responsibility in the development process as something other than control 
Q and dictation^ 
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